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predicted as t'he |)robability for the corresponding date in any 
siibscx.|iient year. Between maxiiTiiim and miriinium the variatie>ii 
'ill twelve months is but 30 to 35 degrees. Sunstroke is an inflic- 
tion unknown 'to the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Iskinds. Men 
■ra'ay wipe their brows oecasiorially and ply the hackneyed query,, 
'* Is this hot enough for you? '' 'Yet, whik; they do so, strangely 
enough they stand chatting in the sunshine. The bustling citizen, 
even 'disdains to cross the street for the shady side, unless his 
erraed takes him far. Anyone who has 'experienced a heated 
period in temperate zone tomriis will luiderstand the force of the 
foregoing renia.rks. 

Let oMcial fig-iires tell the story of kloiioluki's temperature, 
which will fit al! parts of the group excepting the cooler moiintaiii 
hei|>;hts. Of c<-)iirs(^ there 'is a difference of hiiiiiidity betweeo 
different coa,st lines, yet the meteorological, tables for all the 
is''kinds are wonderfully alike in therniometric records. At one 
weatherstation in lionohdu, situated 50 feet above sea Icvek the 
record for a recent year shows a maxiniuni temperature of 89, a 
rninimum of 57, and an averai|e of 72.2 degrees. The- iiiinimuin is 
invariably at idght, and tliere is no more agreeable surprise to- the 
newcomer than the bahriy coohiess of evening and sleeping hours. 
. To give a comprehensive idea of the ecpiability of the klawaiiati 
year, what better than to quote the records for the great holidays- 
and the kist day of -each quarter? The following thermometer 
readings are for rising-time, nooe-time and early bed-tiiiie,^ of the 
davs stated : ■ , ' - . 
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strata eternally floating about their snow-capped summits. Three 
vast domes with bases uniting in diversified plateaus are visible 
from great distances out on the ocean. They are Mauna Kea 
of 13,805 feet, Mauna Loa of 13,675 feet and Hualalai of 8,275 
feet in elevation. Mauna Loa is distinguished as containing 
all the live volcanoes of the group. In the extreme north of 
the island are the Kohala mountains, having a maximum 
elevation of 5,505 feet. The island is 90 miles long from north 
to south and 74 miles wide from east to west, its area being 
4,210 square miles. 

Upon all sides the mountains fall away to the ocean either 
in bluff spurs, broken terraces or perpendicular cliffs. The last 
mentioned is the peculiar feature of the Hamakua coast, along 
the Wilder's steamer route between Honolulu and Hilo, and 
passengers have the supreme delight of viewing silvery cascades 
leaping down the rock-faced precipices. This scene borders a 
panorama, unwinding for sixty miles, of sugar-cane plantations 
of luscious green, each with its smoking sugar factory, lying one 
after another between wooded gulches, and, for the back border, 
the sublime mountain heights, receding in blue and purple haze 
into the cloud realms. For a more picturesque scene the world 
might in vain be explored. 

Hawaii's contribution to the chief industry of the group is 
greater than that of any sister isle. Of its land area of 2,570,000 
acres, approximately 20,000 acres is planted in sugar cane, while 
100,000 acres besides is held by sugar-raising corporations either 
in fee simple or leasehold. 

This island has always led in coffee production. It contains 
many large stock ranches. The demand of the home market for 
cattle, sheep and hogs exceeds the supply. Horses and mules, 
too, return fair profits to their raisers, although animal has been 
largely superseded by mechanical power upon the plantations. 
Different localities have climate and soil of proved adaptability 
to the raising of vegetables of temperate zone affinities. The 
capabilities of the island for producing fruits of almost infinite 
variety are undoubted. For the year 1901 the assessed valuations 
of property on the island of Hawaii were: Real estate, $11,355,972; 
personal property, $16,098,569; total, $27,454,541. 

Internal means of communication on the island have wonder- 
fully progressed within, say, the past fifteen years. At the 
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feet elevation, has probably the best climate in the world for 
weak lungs. 

The principal product is sugar. At Puunene, on the plantation 
of the Hawaiian Commercial and Sugar Company, the largest 
sugar mill in the world is situated. It has a daily capacity of 500 
tons of raw sugar. There are nine plantations on the island with 
a total yearly output of about 70,000 tons. Coffee is successfully 
grown, chiefly by small farmers. Homesteads at Kula and else- 
where yield prolifically of corn, potatoes, peas, beans, etc., the 
owners making a good living. 

There is one railway for the public, which has its termini at 
Wailuku and Paia. The plantations have extensive railroad 
systems for transporting cane to mill and sugar to shipping ports. 
Maui had the only telegraph line ever established on the islands. 
It was built in 1876 and was 40 miles long, but gave way to 
the telephone in 1878. Honolulu was two years behind Maui 
in utilizing the telephone. The island has regular steam 
communication with Honolulu and Hilo. Its road system is 
being constantly improved. 



Kauai and Niihau 

Kauai is locally known as the " Garden Isle," from its great 
luxuriance of vegetation and comparatively large area of fertility. 
Though fourth in size, it is third in soil productivity. Besides 
sugar, Kauai has large rice plantations. Kauai is farthest north 
of any of the inhabited islands of the group and has an area of 590 
square miles, being 25 miles long and 22 miles wide. 

The central part of the island is occupied by the large moun- 
tain mass of Waialeale, the lower parts of which slope gently 
toward the sea, affording fine rolling uplands and tablelands. 
The island is well wooded, while in Hanalei, Wailua and Waimea 
it possesses some of the largest streams on the island's. Na Pali, 
the northwestern part of the island, is very precipitous, forming a 
line of lofty cliffs seven miles indength. Piercing the cliffs is the 
valley of Kalalau, accessible by foot over a narrow mountain trail, 
or by sea when the weather is favorable. 

Lihue is the seat of the Fifth Judicial Circuit, comprising the 
islands of Kauai and Niihau. It is environed with large sug^ar 
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estates and an extensive stock farm, and its landing, named 
Nawiliwili, is the chief focus of traffic between Honolulu and 
Kauai. Other thriving centers of industry and trade are Hana- 
maulu, Kagaa, Anahola, Kilauea, Waioli, Kekaha, Waimea, 
Makaweli, Lleele and Koloa. Kauai has some excellent hunting 
preserves, available to the tourist who applies in the proper 
quarters. With several steamers every week between its various 
landings and Honolulu, Kauai is second to none of its sister 
islands as a delightful resort for rest and recreation. There is a 
good hotel at Lihue, and the respectable traveler need not be 
afraid of not being well cared for anywhere by the hospitable 
people. 

Niihau is eighteen miles west of Kauai. It is twenty miles 
long and seven miles wide, having an area of ninety-seven square 
miles, and is owned entirely by one firm, which uses it as a 
sheep ranch. The primitive ways of the natives are more pre- 
served here than anywhere else on the group, but this condition 
is gradually passing away with the older generation. Once the 
inhabitants did a thriving business in making Niihau mats from a 
fine grass indigenous to the island and not found elsewhere. 
These articles, formerly bringing from five to eleven dollars each, 
are now of almost priceless value, since their manufacture has 
been abandoned. Shells of great beauty and many varieties 
are found upon the shores, one kind in particular being 
worked into necklaces and other ornaments. Wild goats and 
turkeys abound on the island. There is a steamer landing at 
Nonapapa. 

Other Small Islands 

Molokai, Lanai and Kahoolawe islands belong to the electoral 
and judicial district of which Maui is the principal part. Molokai 
is the first land sighted by steamers from San Francisco for 
Honolulu. In length forty miles and width seven miles, its area 
is 270 square miles. The island has steam communication with 
Honolulu. Besides some small sugar plantations, with larger 
ones under promotion, extensive stock ranges and a teeming deer 
park, Molokai contains many small farms raising taro, potatoes 
and rice. Coffee is also successfully cultivated. Some of the 
grandest mountain scenery on the group belongs to Molokai. a> 
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MI'^Rl^I wcjfi: 4/6 \^'(:ss(:Is. afTfrrcgatrng* s;4Ck3qQ tons 
<;nlcrefi, and ^^o vcshcIs agi(rc[(atin;; 63'f,;46 t«>iw 
cl.sirctl, at a,iri[awaiiaii pnrt^ in^he coastwise trade 

"rcnat'iaaal and M^^inhuvi ports ^U<.r'thv v.^nx <:nduig 
June 30, iqoi. For the same poriod tlieVo wa'c 236 

.ij^s^i-otoitiii:?; 3ii,37N ioiia, clca.rt^J, in the lorcigai 
tradt'/ Tht' ijraii'd lolal of (aihies was 712 vess<:ls. 
o^;.u2i tons, and ^v| caairaiuTs ;oi \ oshc!!s. 942/}2 1 
toHs, The enincs al Jlnru.luhi wvrc 559 vessels, 
fjsj.iHl tons, and clearaaees 340 \'e,ss«:!s, ^30,399 Ions. 
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wvA-v: Charles R, ]>ish«'P, prvsidsTir: ;\h/xan<liT J. Cartwrijihl, 
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CharU's'M C(H>ke. v!c^-pre^.lc|.■(!l ; lani.-s (i(<r(,bn S|.(aicer, see- 
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iii-Mu, V'rar.k liii-l.iri- and ^n-oij^-f \\*. 



. .a'.H i- Um- ;s j)".M>i5r-. <'! I ritrfi M.!!«-s li'nt MH|.''*.M fluid- in this 
\i\\\{'.:\ hp t^» ^-^ \)0,i)' 'i;. It 11.."^ p.iHi \v!'ti if''it! \\\r ^^laiUltir 
.a prs-.iii. h'f '}h i|iMMi r taidin^- I )» a.aun.-f ^i, }^,on, hwnv; 
;., f-i| ai {{],' \\j.' -a f f 1 !». r c-jt, i p.. r .ihunnu -tntl i*>r tl'a- mx 
'innwh- I Uii'rj\i I )«•, .••ulv r u, ii'U,;i iini*- o\ m' to ]m r c^-nt prr 
^aaiM!]]. llsc '. I*''-*'' '^ "* ^V""^-, h)i), ]h Do-^iH at ill'' a!o-»(^ i >t hjOi 
A'aa ^^;'• M . I I ;. 1 ^,, '>\ I'll^* lli«' ^ Jmil'U i.' Ill \\a.- Sisa-H'C^. Hu' t^r^Ks 
i aar. t;-> {»?r iha. )"' -s^* ^^^'^i w-u- >7m.< /: |.^;(). .--.liariao- tlu I'irsi 
'\,ili.>ffai pi.'aida>t », !m\ iii.,^ !.^ mi ri>l .il>li-.h< d h)" Iha sajii«" caapi- 
!.ia-.ta i-^ I'T ]'^u-i AiWiu'b :in Sr<\ ii^^s vK 'I ru-i ''ompanv '4 
11 iV.\v\, a'-u «aa!:< .« |a-(aifab^a lia-^inr^-a 

j'.-»r ^r\t:ia! \<'as th'^ \d ^!vt iliaiiai SiHaa^- Bank, nnc. <4 tla^ 
iraf<'^' fiiian* iai ra-.iin!ti! -us in tapan, lat^ ?iaainiain^il a braivh in 
llmnlv'' u lln' p.irfis! aaal' ka>. a r;ipii i| of vtai a„pr>oc),OuO, of 
ara( h \-^ n I '^uf H'),(Hrj :k- paid ap. .aal la-1 \a-ar laid a \'r^(^'Vii luad 
-i \-^ n's.-; up. ) ,o. '\\\r -.{ajl of iIh^ I'^aal iianl i^ annipu>ial of Jap- 
ai. ^a la n! h !iaai. i\ ho M' ca H!ri<'<\\ ]< htaMl to hiaanc^s ai anirii of 
'd-ii offfi j, \ua,s ta« !o uiH\ai>al u hp< rl, 

dlia l-'ir-^t Ihirtk of llih), with a rapilal of Saoo,t)i)u, \\a- 
'''C'-at Ix" oroani/o(l diruujah ihr i nforpii^a of lldlip Pick ll is a 
* ri-;.j Innni lo fh*^ hudia'r.-, iii'ii of {ha' h«roial (own and 'A< i^h'uuh 

W'aihikn, Maah h/n a !)ra!a-h a. it a. a. h: k mk 

Various Concerns 

Hcaiolulii has .two buiaJ,iri|4 and loan associations of its own 
[leopUp besides an ao-eiicx' */f a San Francisco iiibtitutioii ^of the 
■aun'ckiiid. The oicler of tli„* local concerns has been in existence^ 
-f)oijt fiftaaai }aeirs, whih;^ tiie younger one ds less' than two years 
^^hl and formed principally of young rnen^of; Hawaiian bhiod. 

Besides a stock and bond exchange, with a limited number of 
--ats at fancy prices, 'thraa: -''^'e many trrist and investment 
^''^npafdcs in the capita! city. 

Agriculture 

Ah hough cane sugar production is the main i red us try of the^ 
■■a'ritor\a it has been shown in the foregoing pages that there 
'e other considerable .enterprises ■ ef the soik They do not 
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J^iiibiccl, the mill t'xiraciion «'f >act*hariiic has in many ca$es 
iMifrlKHl thr pc^ssihlr. 1lu ft' aio luniibcrs of 'siiij-ar mills iti tli€ 
--haipcostiiui. [nan half a niiiiioii t<>a iiiiliioii dollars. University 
:i!M«iuati:s air riii|?iM\ vd as i'htauisi'i iur hnah iVrrilizin^" and maun- 
{:',<:tyrin'4 |)nrpns«'< Plaiilaainii tuaiiaj^aa-'^ u'laa'vc salaries that 
laivht Ih' ilia lan \' t,f ail\' |jrufc><i< aial iii^ai, while taunneers and 
-4i:;ar hoiiia's in tha niiihs huld thcar |»osili«ai< thrtai^h superior 
-ivili and ar<* paid ata-« aalini^ly 

Then: ara 58 sia.;ar-|a'<Hhi{dii^- i onipaiiii;> in the Islands, besides 
a haw small |)[ant« rs. Cjl" the. nuinhca' just ^i\aai, six (h> planting 
,raaie and oiu^ millinef aJmaa All of the eilica's are» ]>nth phinling 
.a;d maiU!faaliiriti.t4- eoia^aai^. Ha- rapiiali/ation r;uv^i'^ from M 
Ira' thousand dollais to h\'o nMiiion^a I'he folhrwin^- t<ihh- shows 
iTu' ;u-oa imder i iiliixMfioia the prothuiioii id' ^u,i>aar and the^avcr- 
aa'*' \ai kl an aei'o, s!j|Hh\!<a'd ha; ishnalt-a ^or Kioi: 






Yield 
an acri\ 



lsl:unJ. Acres. 

Uahu . PiaV^-^' uS^Ko; 14,384 |.omKls 

Kauaii , |J,-S(£) 67,205 10,42"-^ 

.Maui . 11,100 5K,34(| f 0.237 

Hawaii .' 40,760 U4,()S2 6>/)0S 

h^>r jiianv \a'ars the ilawaiian Ishiads prodiuaal eoOa!e- el 

^'la/iit)' etpia! to tho. host ^rowai anyuhia'o, her lilth.^ e4- whieh was 

xporird o\viia4 lo ies joval tax or al homta Within the past 

:-/oi| y<aars a inaMt e>dria>iori of eoffor |daiitin^- t<»*>k piaee, whudi 

iid. d la ah-aosi nni\aaval cri-app(anirn<ait. One imiiicaiso sratio>n 

.^krn iio. by main' etdloe-ipa)^^ r^ \x'd< idlimaU^ly surrencha'yal^ hv 

:o to a sui^air-jdaa 111^14- rorp<a-a!ion. Im xpcaatana-, insiiftfei^ait 

.jMtal, aaid,%-sp(aaa]h\ the thjiressial worhhs markot were Iho 

■aripal eaiisos of faiiuro, Y^d" the! promisin- hict rcaiiaias (hat 

sdivatnrs of both oh! anal now coffca: fadds in iliOVreat paits of 

' ' -asam are eommancliiyq siaa^ess in the: inchHtry fca^ ihianselvos. 

■ar iiilm year t<i voar niakja.^- the prospoet hriirhoa- that eoPn- 

' I lb hieva' liaasaOio^s as a source of wt-ajlh ha- Ihr l"erri|or\a _^ 

The felhm'iii^- slaO'slies will i(5vc' some ich-a. tif the Itawaaaa 
a/iai4 indusirv': Catth' for tht^ I loiiohdu moat supply leamherod 
J' a'yiaar past 4aioH: of vahaa ^225, 300.7?' \ud14d1!, 2,352,841 
^antls; averau"*'. wei^iit, 422.7 pounds, aaid avora-a- paTaa 540. fO. 
thres, sK8: valine $tjT>72.ci, and aviaai.^'e priee, $16.45, Sl^^^*1>' 
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born to several European tongues, as well as to Hawaiian, Chinese 
and Japanese, the onerous character of the teachers' work may be 
imagined. Here are the figures of nationalities of pupils attend- 
ing both public and private schools in the Territory: Hawaiian, 
4,903; Part Hawaiian, 2,869; American, 812; British, 240; German, 
337; Portuguese, 4,124; Scandinavian, 98; Japanese, 1,993; Chinese, 
1,395; i^c>i'to Ricans, 596; other foreigners, 151, Total, 17,518. 

The nationality of teachers in all schools makes another inter- 
esting list. Without giving the separate figures of each, this 
statement from the Superintendent's report should be quoted, 
viz.: '''The private schools employ more teachers of foreign 
parentage than the public schools. They employ only thirty-two 
teachers of Hawaiian blood, and very few of their teachers have 
been educated in the Territory,'' Following is the national classi- 
fication of teachers in the public and private schools: Plawaiian, 
79; Part Hawaiian, 70; American, 329; British, 56; German, 11; 
Portuguese, 23; P'rench, 10; Scandinavian, 15; Belgian, 3; Japanese, 
5; Chinese, 6; other foreigners, 2. Total, 609. In the public 
schools there are 117 teachers of Hawaiian descent, all of whom 
have passed through the schools of the Territory, and 188 Ameri- 
can teachers, a large proportion of whom have been educated in 
these islands. Most of the Portuguese and Scandinavian teachers 
in the public schools have been brought up in the Territorial 
schools, being descendants of immigrants who came here to work 
on the plantations. Of public school teachers 104 are male and 
276 female, while the proportion in the private schools is 81 male 
to 148 female. Pupils in all schools are divided between 9,551 
males and 7,967 females — the ratio being about the same in both 
cases. From a small normal class, taught in the afternoons ten 
years ago, has grown an efficient normal school that had an 
attendance of 92 students the past year. P^Jght nationalities are 
represented in the school. 

In the early days of California children were sent from there 
to Honolulu for education. Today a child may prepare for enter- 
ing the great colleges of the Mainland in the public schools of 
the Territory. No better evidence of the progress of education 
among the natives could be given than the statistics presented 
above afford, although for many years past it has been a proud boast 
of the country that a native under old age would have been difficult 
to find who could not read, write and cipher. 
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I;!'? aiih [ i >! 1 ha- orciji naa ; op' ais, !a;l lii a**- wla =m' 
*ai\ ;r« an^iii-fits aa; niou' \\sra-fil\ ] aaturi-aiar. 
Kislia^ in tla^ inid-! <a ili* aiiNa !^ahaa^'^^: ■•!;;, .a.) p-.a la--h, 
f^^ans a -alii n\ nh~.i i \ -ii ? aa . 

f )ir<aM!\' in h". ait li^ -> llir ha asa- -- -••ia i. .a aa' i laaa- :f. u it fs r la^ 
niaia rasidrniial jx-il au:\i^!-a aljoui \]\i ;aoanaan l^ra . fua'^aaL 
Ilia ^k\']iiH- laaul- Im nir^a ihr ^-jja^a^iiiia u'j\c^ o| i^f Pacill.a 
Riaa'hini^- awaN' iV'-iMiia iiai'h^'i laoian 'ai^a!--! a-K- r^-.'c inih-^: 
of ta>s al r<-i f ii|'Mai u hiah Ihr • k'<m!5 >-aa I! u ^^^u •. ^a ^a < r- i\ aawaa^ 
piiaianx. 'ilu ivifahoa^-^^f \\atia. ^u■^u•'! v^iih ija-aaiin- sih<a'. 
]>rr)ft'(naii\' I'i-ini^" ^nd ^ 'h lina. h •' 'k in iJi'^ di-iaar,' lil-a' !n^ naH 
^a|\uulrrais ot \\}-air iaa'-^^' ahaua'a; : ; a" ;)a!l'^a 

l\a-tuairdiy aial ua'-fwardK' Ir^ni tia (< avn ,. oiiiaa'^ ' ial np^>n 
lr\-rl plain?, as \s<al as laaa hw <naH\' ia' rahc- t]aa"% ol tru- iiionn- 
tain info l)oani<'ons \a!l<-\'^, lla- saharban p;^ aia^a- i-K\r\\i\, n-aaa 
into trnaua^s npna t la- slopaN of \\i\^ naann ^a \ i-.!^a^ and adja; oai 
<ainnaiaa^s. \!oi(' i^linip'^' s of luaa^-'- app<-a^' d'^'^aph t ho ctn^ rai<l 
panoph' %}l foliair^ , ^«^t c-nonoh !«> ai\« r^a''''*''^d;' dn^asax" oj 
color, -wljijo a!!o\a iha unibiau^t oirn aaa^^ .ai Ovaa-^jonai i npoi.i, 
spira or lowrr cdislrns in iho ^nia-haa-. 

.\iouj4 [Uv silvarydhini.M-d Ijoaahr^, in da-ianao^. ''ik^^' ''"'' -^^^o 
inlets and arffully aonstruatrd fi^iipoad- imparl varied' v> dia 
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precipitous g'orges. At bott<>iTi hcrr ami there goodly plains 
nestle, sumptuous with fields and gro\s-s. Humble cabiuy n{ >vuil~ 
tillers dot the scene, while charming \-ilhis <^f ])rospenMis citizens 
are distributed high and low over th(^ fiudiraHiuj^' prospect. 

Pacific Heights is a mountain suburl) whosr f>eauUful houses 
attract the eye from far out at sea. h lirs br;t\veen Nuuanu and 
Pauoa valleys and overlooks PunchlxAvi. An eU-rtric railway, 
connecting with the city system, winds up the -Alo^c to a lieight 
of nearlv 1,000 feet. The view is inagnifii.-ont. Xrar iIh^ suniniit 
there are Japanese tea gardens. 

The City Plot 

Honolulu, the commercial an<.l political metro|)o]is *'f iin- W-'.'vi- 
tory, sits partly within an amphitheater of" mouniauH-. Th*- 
city fronts upon a good harbor on the south side! oi ih.- ra^.i'arn 
end of Oahu. Thert! is a considerable area of low and ct-anpara- 
tively level. ^ ground next the water, upon which the business 
section is 1>ujlt. The homes of many of the oldest famities, !:>oth 
foreign and native, are also situated upon the lower plains., Some 
of these homesteads' have a mature and mellow appearance, from 
the care and culture of two or three generations, constituting not 
the least of the charms ofT-Ionolulu. I^or some years pastdhere 
dias been a rapid development of homed,)uilding upon the hilb 
sides, also in deep valley 'recesses and along the ocean beaches. 
More latterly thiS' process has ■ extended to the overiooking 
mountain hefghts. The loftiest surburban village is upon Mount 
Tantalus, where villas glitter in the view from the l3usy streets 
below. :From that eminence a single sweep of the •vision com- 
mands a splendid expanse of hill, valley, forest, plain and ocean. 
Fwnv places in the world can, show such a beautiful and varied 
scene' within a similar compass. Then, certainly, the wholesome-- 
ness of ilonobilu's environing highlands for habitation can 
nowhere be surpassed. 

The Street System 

The city road supervisor has about 160 miles of streets umler 
■his care. King and Nuuanu. streets-^ both in large part residen- 
tial avenues-^-^^are the maiu' arteries of traveb Thc}^ intersect each 
Other near the water front and merge away into roads that form 
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passes close by city reservoirs, on one of which the iro^'ernmriit 
electric lighting plant is situatetl 

Prior to 1897, the roiid over the Pali was ail but impassable 
for wheeled traffic. It was a succession of laigf^-ed benches 
zig;^a<.jging abruptly .into each other for a clistance of several 
hund'reci feet to the first easy slo|)e. It was in(lee(l a hard wa>' 
for even pack animals. In the year just mentioned a smooth 
roadway of comparatively easy grade was excavated and con- 
structed along the face of the clitls overlooking the old road. 
For this work, extending 7,620 feet, the contract price in. open 
competition was $37,500/ Retaining walls of masonry, one 400 
and another 40 feet long, buttress parts of tht^ highway. ^For 1 10 
feet the road occupies a narrow ledge of rock ^on the side of a 
vertical cliff reaching 100 feet overhead and just as far sheer 
below. At a sharp angle the superstructure is of concrete nesting 
■upon steel girders that span the chasm. The road here Hterall}' 
hangs in midair. At other points the traveler peers over a 
str-mt railing into depths of hundreds of feet ending in a 
dcmse tropical jungle. 

What is regardeci as one of the grandest views in the world is 
obtained f rooi the summit and midway of the pass. It changes 
like the unfolding of a panorama as one ascends or descends. 
Perpendicular cliffs rising into jagged peaks extend for miles on 
the one hand. From the base of the mountain range the land 
falls away in 'richest green of forest and pasture to alluvial plains 
.cultivated in sugarnrane and rice. Villages nestle in groves amidst 
the teeming fields. The ocean breaking upon the ragged coast 
line bounding the landscape makes tracery so delicate, seen 
from this distance, as to give a suggestion of mermaids unwear^^ 
iedly .fashioning lace border to the fantastically-^shaped islets anil 
coral reefs.' 

Public Buildings 

The 'Executive building, or Capitol, was formedy lokud 
.palace, the state residence of the last two^sovereigns of the King^ 
.dom of Hawaii. . It now contains the official chambers of the 

'Governor and the maj.or portion of the Territorial departments, 
■■.also the- United States Internal Revenue office. The bmldmg is 

of two stories above a basement.. Colonnaded balconies cui thv 
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four sides, upon both floors, ending in towers at the corners, give 
a suggestion of tropical adaptness. Towers also rise front and 
rear in the middle, surmounting identical entrances. lolani 
palace was completed in 1883 at a cost of ^340,000. Covering a 
ground plan of 15,000 square feet in the midst of Honolulu's 
handsomest park, which occupies space of four city blocks of 
normal size, the capitol is conspicuous from every side and its 
towers command a splendid view. Finished interiorly in regal 
style, with fine grained indigenous hardwoods and ornately 
moulded plaster, the building is withal redolent of historic asso- 
ciations. The monarchy's throne-room, now used as a legislative^ 
chamber and for important assemblies, has much of the royal 
fixtures and decorations still preserved. A great deal of the 
furniture in the public offices consists of relics of royal house- 
keeping. Upon the walls of the grand hallways are portraits of 
Hawaiian and foreign royalties and other notables. The building 
is always open to visitors in office hours. 

Facing the P^xecutive building, across King street, is the 
Judiciary building of two stories. The spacious grounds about it 
are studded with royal palm, eucalyptus, banyan and other trees, 
with various shrubs added. Under the monarchy it contained the 
government departments as well as headquarters of the judiciar)/, 
the principal hall of justice being the assembly place of the Legis- 
lature. Its native title is Aliiolani Hale. Today it contains five 
courtrooms, one used by the United States Court, chambers for 
three Justices of the Supreme Court, three judges of the Circuit 
Court and the Federal Judge, the Law Library, offices of the 
United States Marshal and the District Attorney and Tax offices. 
A clock tower in the middle of the facade, and balconies front 
and rear, with Corinthian pillars, lend dignity to the structure. 
Nearly always accessible to sightseers, the tower is one of the 
most eligible observatories of Honolulu. Kamehameha L, whose 
puissant enterprise made him the first sovereign of all these 
islands at the dawn of last century, has his glory perpetuated in a 
heroic statue of bronze in front of the building. Upon the pedestal 
are relief tablets depicting the discovery of the group by Captain 
Cook, who called it the Sandwich Islands — a name now obsolete. 

Kapuaiwa building is situated diagonally to the rear of the 
Judiciary building, within the same grounds. A neat structure of 
two stories, it shelters the Health and Survey departments. 
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l\aiak<uia 1 i ah-, ^r liu^ ]m )i:r(- slali* ai, \va-- ^-ffrt^ d i^ii'-ix in tinia 
tc* l)r iHa:u|)!'a! wiirn i\>. pr''drrr<^< ir w^ail <io\\ii iii l!a- hisii^nc 
coHllaiMMl i(ui <^f \i<>'). r< ?n- al'/rahit ;aichli? ^n-. h.i\f Ih'-h inadr to 
it si ma-, 1 1 is |a'ot ni.ij)!*- in ^!\-h-, ci f \v.> s|< • Jr > and a h a-^an<ait. 

Xrari \* « !j>i H >- it^M lu: la-t na/ala^'i-ci ^-(n^aprc, !■ M- -rtdiant and 
Brthal strc*-l.-. i'4 iha p«>si<)HK<a li is :i iwn -^i..|\ ;aa;dia:> !<itta\' 
citasi)K'(l from ]i< nri^anal ;-i/aa luit- wuiaMii {a)t;au:.^" np h» ]na:srnl 
rtaiuir^anants latlua' of a(a-< jnina^iaM* ?n^i <>v -ip] ^-a; ,;;]> t x, 

The (aailrjl lai a Sta! i( at, <ii i^oi-i -{imI |>rr^-i ,na.i rJ r? ris, r^'prr- 
scni'^ lia' happ\- ila[)arn;rc^ frinn ]);a-Wa-<'<l hri. I. T* n- i ht- jjr-.uiiihii 
la\ a r<H. k <'f iha islaiu), and i(s tuo-aiui-adadi' : i-a-;- - isw {itP-d \\y 
ixiii-v tla' hast iiU'i rnj)^ duau rxaiaplra lis '''-^a \;.;-: >^r.u(\ ^ah- 
slalions at I'alania and M.iivilsi a:-a :■; -\n cnv^'U briri- anil \\v-'ni< a. 
but boHi ai<^ W'dl d^/siiaa-d aad la a inaulr;!* \\\; . 

d'ht^ ]>' irtania sire* i and ihn Tjiansa pampini; ■•^.id^as-, jai^dv, 
will hold r< 'nipari^.r]! hn-osahU* with haildi<u.:s -^ ■■'{ \\\i pa!po-.c 
anywherta 

There arc! three of the |)ubHc scdiocail'-ujuses of licaieliihi maarlhy 
ef mention. The llig-li schoed in Kirnua .htreid. was originally tht^ 
palace of idiocess Ruth and, whih.;! beatrtiful outsich^ is richly 
fioished withire Kaiidani and Kaahunianii school?^ named, afti/r 
liawaii^in princesst^s, are lart.(e tw<i-'Stcjry edifiees ot modern style 
and equipped upon the Ijest Aniericrui oiodids. 

The Custom idou^^e eomprises a group of buil<d!ogs at Fort and 
Allen streets, the oiain one half a century old and shabby, A 
fairly tasteful one froiit:^ eai'Ailen street, whiic* a maze of dorijoii- 
like keeps are hidden within the angles. 

Oahu Prison, the Territorial penitentiary, situated upon a 
raised coral reef at the head of the harbor, kjcdcs grim, tmough to 
I:)e handsome despite its forty-live years' weathering. 

The Insane Asylum, in a beautiful dell at Palama, is ;i con- 
geries of fabrics under thc! ban of pubh'c o.|)inii>u, and grand im-i^:- 
for being utterly out f>f date. 

Business Architecture. 

Honolulu has made great progress within the past^twent\- \ c.ir^ 
ill the character of its business architecture. Edifices ouadng 
both tiurabiiity and digoity have largely superseded uncoulh 
structures of. decaying wood, rude coral and brick' unadnrnrcL 
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Another open space is the parade ground fronting the drill- 
shed at Hotel and Miller streets. Since coming under care of the 
United States military, the ground has been made a pleasant 
lawn with trees planted in the borders. 

Places of Amusement 

The Hawaiian Opera House is a snug and well-appointed 
theatre. In the interior it compares favorably with theatres in 
larger cities. It is a favorite place of assembly for exercises on 
the Fourth of July and other patriotic occasions. 

The Orpheum is a popular rendezvous for entertainment. 
Sometimes it is open nightly for long seasons of drc.ma or 
vaudeville. With low rates of admission and an easy code of 
etiquette, the Orpheum is equally well favored by high-toned 
society as by the multitude. An audience there affords an 
interesting study to the stranger, from the variety of racial 
types it contains and its exhibition of cosmopolitan enjoyment 
combined with good behavior which, probably, no other com- 
munity in the world can duplicate. 

There are several good-sized halls for rent at convenient 
locations. 

Music 

For_ a quarter of a century the Government of Hawaii has 
maintained a military band. During most of that period the band 
has been under the leadership of Henri Berger, a German veteran 
of the Franco-Prussian war. Twenty years ago, when wholly 
composed of natives excepting the master, the Royal jiawaiian 
Band won highest honors among the bands attending a Knights 
Templar conclave in San Francisco. Besider giving a constant 
round of concerts in the parks, the band plays at the departure 
of every ocean steamer and on all occasions of public rejoicing 
and sorrowing. There are twenty-eight pieces in the band, besides 
two native women vocalists, and its membership furnishes orches- 
tras for theatrical performances and public and private festivities. 

The Catholic Mission has an excellent band under the direction 
of Father Valentin. Kamehameha School Cadets have a band, 
and still another is the Concordia band, composed of Portuguese. 
St. Louis College maintains a'fine orchestra. 
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car-barn is of latr~.t d('S!-!i Un' ooinrni^nicc and precision of 
oiHM'^itioru l^\\r cents is liu' uniform i'dvc fc>r single journeys in 
oiUMlircctii)iu with c<,-nvrpjiMU 1 r;mslrrs brtwccii (lirfcrenl sections, 
Si^hool chiiariMi arc carri^-d fnr hall" I'arc. ]M>r the ilrst twelve 
tr)onths (){ <i|-H.T;i(ion 3,255, 233 f)a--^scni:-rrs \Vi'r<' carried, and the 
!H;i carnin^^'s \v<'ie S'')^>452.S;. W'iih tb.f <^]HaiifiL^r of thc^ line to 
Kapi(*L-ini P.-irk, at thV l;<-,i4-i!uiinL[ of nyj;^, .u\ inimens<' increase 
oi tralhc h;!S accrued. 

The Ilawaii.ai 'i^Munv.iS'-^ (''Mii|)an\c a L<»]ui»>n curpurahon, 
\v;is nnfe.rtnnal'- in hiivin^^- started a lior^i'-car sN'stcni in Ibaio- 
hdu iust as cirrlnc inu-te'n u;is brji);^ (h naMc^t rrsU-d elsewhere 
as feasioUc h^a- f;)sn1ccn vcars, howfx'er, \\\\U aU its delicieacic^s 
thr <\<ti'Vn ha- ])c^ n a i^rcat public C{Hi\eincec(> ll cnniains 
nineno/U:. of Hack, n<nv b'siLfcly |)ar.!ihled b\' its eh-( trie rivab 
bisi l>ef.a-e ihi- Irn^k went !•> pVe^V the two ^^ysieniS have b<'cn 
anialL^aanatiMl und'er the n;mvc of trie Ibaeahain Ka|)id Tran^t and 
Land Com pan \a 

Omnibuses antedated street railways here and survive for casual 

service. .1 

I-Ionobiiu, from a remote period, has enjoyed one of the 
cheapest hack services in the workb There are even now nearly 
200 Hcensed carriages in Honohilu, despite the street car develop-^ 
ment. Fares are/generaiiy speakin*^, on a^basis ol^ 25 cents a 
passenger a mik^ two passengers being carried certain distances 
for that sum. Every dri\a?r is obliged to carry a printed copy of 
the regukttions and show it to passengers when rec|oesteck 

There are several well equipped Hvery stabk^s, with rates as 
reasonable as in most pkices. For a horse and singk-»-seated 
vehicle the charges are $3 a half day and $5 a full <kiy. A hx^rse 
and twTvseated vehick; cost a dt)llar more 111 each case, kor a 
pair of horses the rates go from $5 and IB halt and full day 
single^seat:. to $S and $10 for a three^seated vehick^ By eriiploying 
wao-onettes parties of tourists niay enjoy drives at 18 a,nd $12 hM 
and full day for six or eight passengers, and $12 and J 15 for 
thirteen or more passengers. Saddle-horses cost ^2.50 and $4 toi 
half and full day. In all cases the charges are higher for bunday 
driving and riding. Trips to the Pali,. Waikiki. and Punchbowl 
summit, altogether, can be arranged asdow as S2.75_ each when 
engaged' by partie of ten, or more. 
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The single mamo cloak {Drepanis pacified) occupied three gener- 
ations in its manufacture and is the only one of its kind extant. 

To assist in making the museum characteristically Hawaiian, 
a handsome native wood, koa {Acacia koa) has been used in con- 
structing the cases and in the interior finishing, while the outer 
walls of stately architecture are composed of the hard, durable 
basalt found everywhere in the group. A photographic studio 
and a printing office are serviceable adjuncts of the institution. 
Many publications have been issued, such as reports, catalogues, 
treatises by the director and his expert staff, etc., and the 
faculty is in collaboration with English societies in bringing out 
a work entitled " Fauna Hawaiiensis." 

The museum is open free to the public from lo a. m. till 4:30 
p. m. in winter and 5 p. m. in summer, on Fridays and Saturdays, 
and all holidays except Thanksgiving and Christmas. Professor 
William T. Brigham, the Director, is at the head of a staff of schol- 
arly experts in various branches conducting the museum. 

The Library Association 

The Honolulu Library and Reading Room Association was 
formed in 1879. In 1884 the site at Alakea and Hotel streets was 
presented to the Association by the Hawaiian Government and 
upon it a neat brick building was erected. About twelve years 
ago the legislature voted $2,000 to the Association, in 'con- 
sideration of which advanced pupils in the public schools were 
given free privileges. Consultation of books, as well as use of 
the reading room, is free to all well-behaved persons, but only 
subscribing members may borrow volumes. Once the building 
has been enlarged, and it is contemplated to erect a much greater 
addition before long. A room in the building contains the valuable 
collections of the Hawaiian Historical Society. The Association's 
own accumulation of bound newspapers and periodicals is of much 
historical value. There are about 14,000 volumes in the library. 

Art in Honolulu 

The elevation of art in the Hawaiian Islands is fostered by 
the Kilohana Art League, organized in 1894. It holds semi- 
annual exhibits of oil and water color paintings — to which 
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Beautiful Situation 




ILO is the chief town of the "big island," as 
Hawaii is called, and the second of the Terri- 
tory. Including the plantations of Waiakea 
and Wainaku, the population of Hilo is esti- 
mated at 7,000. The town is beautifully situated 
upon a slope overlooking Hilo bay, which, it is 
expected, will before long be converted into a 
secure haven by the United States Govern- 
ment. Without breakwaters the bay is exposed to ocean swells 
from the north, forming as it does a sort of pocket set into the 
eastern side of the island, the western shore of the bay aligning 
due north and south w^ith some miles of the island's coast line. 

A splendid back country — only lately made fairly tributary 
with common roads, but now being drawn near by railways — 
scenic attractions all its own and salubrity of climate are factors, 
along with advantageous maritime position, which combine to 
make Hilo at present a place of charming interest, besides assur- 
ing it future greatness. As to the hinterland, the reader may be 
referred back to the notes on the island of Hawaii. 



General Appearance 



The streets are generally laid out crossing at right angles, but 
some of the thoroughfares athwart the slope wind picturesquely 
through the town to merge into main rural highways. Streets lead- 
ing up the hill from the harbor front constitute from the middle 
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terraces most lovely vistas, through foliage meeting in an archway 
overhead with the vision ending in flashing sea waves. The higher 
levels overlook a slanting mass of the same luxuriant greenery, 
here and there speckled with peeping housetops and pierced with 
spires and flagstaffs. Beneath the umbrageous covering are 
lovely homes embowered in spacious gardens, w^here roses thrive 
in such varied richness that they appear voluptuous even amidst 
indescribable floral wealth. The business section upon the lower 
planes is steadily progressing from the rough fron-tier to the 
modern city aspect. Already there are some handsome business 
blocks, and there are banks and wholesale houses. Railway 
terminal conditions are bound to quicken the pace of advance- 
ment. No doubt the United States Government will shortly give 
Hiloits due meed of public buildings for Federal services, as well 
as improve its harbor. 

Sublimely eminent over the landscape that blesses the eye from 
Hilo are the domes of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, with cloud 
wreaths everlastingly w^hirling about their upper periphery, and 
their snow crowns shining like jewels. Wonderful cloud effects 
of kaleidoscopical changefulness, w^hich are easily caught on the 
camera, are characteristic of the Hilo atmosphere. 



Various Attractions 



There is little danger of incurring any tourist's resentment by 
advising him to tarry at Hilo for more than a casual glance 
around him. Many things he will treasure in memory are to be 
seen in and about the pretty burg. Rainbow Falls, but a mile 
from town, never fail in responding to sunshine with heaven's 
glorious arch of promise perfectly limned in the gossamer spray. 
The cataract splashes 70 or 80 feet into a dark pool, receding 
within a cave and discharging in foaming rapids between vertical 
walls of rock draped with the verdure and bloom of morning- 
glories. 

Two miles beyond the Falls is the great cave of Kaumana. 
It is the vast duct of an ancient lava flow. The cavern is easyto 
explore for a great distance toward the sea. Beautiful stalactites 
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sports and Pastimes 




The Hawaiian Turf 
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HE Hawaiian Jockey Club was instituted on the 
second day of May, 1884, King Kalakaua 
heading its charter membership roll Of the 
charter members a number are still promi- 
nently identified with the commercial life of 
the islands, some of them continuing to take 
an active interest in the club. From the begin- 
ning the club has held an annual race meeting 
every eleventh of June, the natal day of Kamehameha I. 
It is usual, also, to have races on such holidays as the Fourth of 
July, New Year's, etc., while match races on Saturday afternoons 
are frequent. Valuable trophies and liberal purses are hung up for 
the events. 

The club was a success from the start. Horses were brought 
from the coast and bred with island stock, while owners set up 
their stables and raced island-bred horses. Clean sport was 
always made an essential by the club. The by-laws made all 
members amateurs. When four years old the club affiliated with 
the National Trotting Association and the California Jockey 
Club. 

Ground was leased from the Kapiolani Park Association, 
which provided the club with a tract unrivaled in scenic attrac- 
tions, and possessed of a speed second to few in the United 
States. Experts adjudge it to be only one and two-fifths seconds 
slower than the famous eastern courses. It is a measured mile 
and marked with distance posts in the regulation manner. 
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The Oahu Railway 




HEN Benjamin F. Dillingham talked railway 
on Oahu about eighteen years ago, his ideas 
were regarded by many of his fellow-towns- 
men as chimerical. Today the Oahu Railway 
and Land Company operates a railway 84 
miles in length, from Honolulu half way round 
the^ island. Last year the corporation paid a 
dividend of 6 per cent on a capital of ;g4,ooo,- 
000, besides carrying over a surplus of $36,314 to this year. The 
company owns extensive dock and warehouse facilities at the 
Honolulu harbor terminal, including the most approved devices 
for the handling of freight. Here also it has its own car-building 
plant, with foundry and all complete. The railway carried 
438,823 passengers in 1901, the number carried for one mile being 
7,120,742. Its freight traffic the same year was 291,434 tons. 
The company holds about 2,000 acres of land in fee simple and 
82,000 acres under leasehold. 

With passenger^ coaches unexcelled for comfort, including 
parlor and observation, the line takes a scenic route combining 
the beautiful and the grand. It runs along the shores of Pearl 
harbor, where it will have docks as soon as the United States 
Government has opened that haven to deep water commerce, and 
thence skirts the ocean's margin to the farther terminus at Kahuku 
sugar mill. Much of the distance is traversed within view of the 
two great mountain ranges of the island, members of the Waianae 
range fairly towering over the track for several miles. The sight 
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Christianity and Civilization 
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much of an alliance of that people math J3aptists. ?\h thodisfs, 
Presbyterians, etc., but of late years the increase of Uu^ while 
population has resulted in a braochin«' out of sonir nf ih<' aliic^s 
into societies of their own. Central Union has ncoiiy ^(xx-) 

members. Its benevolence in 1902 amounted to $6,192 aod its 
expenses to about Sl2X)00. 

The Episcopal Church 

For more than forty years the Anglican cooiniunjon had a 
stake in Hawaii as a mission bishopric of the Church of Icnglaud. 
During most of that period there were ecclesiastical parishes in 
Honolulu and at several country places, partly sustained by 
Episcopalians of different nationalities, and m 1902 the entire 
organization passed under the jurisdiction of the American 
Episcopal Church in harmony with the cliangcd political status 
of the group. Bishop Staley was the pioneer, succeeded, by 
Bishop Willis, the latter having been in adiarge for thuty years. 
Bishop Restarick is the first incumbent of the American junsdic^ 

' "'st. Andrew's Cathedral is a memorial to King. Kamehameha 
IV %it whose invitation the An<^lican communion was established 
in his kingrdom. The stone for its arches, pillars and windows 
was 'quarried at Bath, England.. Queen Emma, ^as well ^as 
Bishops Stalev and Willis, successfully canvassed jn America 
and England for aid to build it. Work of constructum began^ m 
mo and service was held in whaf is now the chancel on Christ^ 

^ mas, 1886. Two bays have since been added ^ven as mconv 
pleted, St. Andrew^s Cathedral possesses features rankmg ^th 
the' finest Gothic architecture west of the Rocl<y ™^^«f*^^f -;. nf 
windows are filled with beautiful stamed glass from he s udio o 
Chiton & BelK London. When finished, this church will consM 
oflm^sidal choir, a nave of five arches, and two aisles earned 
on around the choir, forming an ambulatory. 

Roman Catiiolic Mission ■■ 

Conspicuous not from elevation of site but from sitiwtkm 
■.alitisS STcenter of the shopping district -^ ^'^: ^^ 
Ing on. Fort street and flankmg om Beretanw ^f ,»H5;/,^^|X 
pal edifices of the Roman Catholic Mission stand. The Cathedral 
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Church of Notre Danic iju. Faix is of inijjosiof^y tlioieiisioiis, 
but severely plain ,,irchitecHire. A largx! and wcll-tcnded court 
with transverse alleys, adorned witli trees, shrobs, and a fountain 
and statuary, separates the clinrch from the houses of the bishop 
anil c:ler<:(y, 'library, music haJI, t?lc., on the side next the avenue, 
while adjoining the church on tJie f^ppfisite, with a beautiful facade 
upon F<ut street, is a lar^jfe and handsome crmveut. inchitliug a 
youuiij ladies' seminary <a'uuluctr:d by the sisters. 

11h- first Roman Catholic nussionaries a,rri\aa1 ai H'ono* ' an 
Ihe 7th dav f)f fuiv. 1H2;. Thev came? at: the request of Gov,anor 
Jloki. whodiatllioen ap|;»)inted 'liy Kinij' Laholilio (Kamehameha 
II.). The missitu) has now 100 churches all arcjund the islands and 

numhua-s al)rsut 30,CnD0 mcrnl;nn'h,compi)sed of several national jties 

llawaiiian. Ft)rtu«uese, Spanish. Anu'riean, Fajropean and 
Asiatic. It posse5S<:s three gaa:at schools under the management 

of American teach- 
ers (the Brr)thers of 
Marvl and three 
' schcuds for girb 
managed by Ameri- 
can and Kc" .pean 

schools. ' Ad the 

proport i<,) n su |)|)o rt- 
e<l l>v the Mission 
itself, aided bv sub- 
sidies of the Fropa- 
ga.tion of the Faith 
and scmie particular 
Kav;,i .M.'»if=«i«H,. '^ifid private gdfts. 

The Roman Catho^ 
lie MJssimi has at its hcarl a bishop, assisted by twenty-se\a:u) 
priests, all being under th<:t supervrston of the Propaganda in 
Rome. 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

llie work of the Methiadist hipiscopal Church in Hawaii forms 
a district in thr: Pacific Japanese Mission. Hie Rev. G. L, Pearson 
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is prt'SJiliiif^ elder. I^ii^iish work was t>riiMni/:ctl in ihc. vliy of 
IfoiKdiilu in the* iiifHith of Nin-fmbi-i, U94. Tlv; s>^r"u:\y lia^ 
steadily ^I'uwiu and at prr^sctni has a iiHaalji:rvlii|), iiu hHJinr,f 
pruljatitiiicrs, c>t 120, with a ll'>ii} i.dihaf Siiiid \'-.M-li('(i! and ida^sof 
j{pw(^ith L.t'agair. A fine prupiMl\' vahmd a,i SjOXhk) has hmi 
hcciinal and paid Un-^ ccai]prisi}};.{ a t?)sy iiiarrh and i\\'(^-';ir.ry 
stone parsuiiaj^'o at Iha'etania a\aamc dud }didca' stia-i-ts.^ 

Work anioi]fT tha: JapaiU'Sa was starti'd ali^nit th<* hiafinanii^^ ?jf 
th ar iK'a:. Cha|"H':h% 011 wliich there is 110 iwK-hat^diuws, have 
ixaa» hiiilt al liana and j.ahahia mi the J-]aad^ of ^ Ah.ui!, and 
at .:\i.ea. aitil H<aiohihi 011 Oa!H.a The \Mhif^ ^t the. pi%*|H:fi\' 
approxiniati'h Siajjoo llireo iliy school-: .md im: iiiajil sc hools 
aie rei^iihu"'}' inaietaiia'cL 

Evangelical Lutheran Church. 

h^>i naan' \ear^ ja'>!!thi\' sia^ha-s «»[ ^la, ^h'aaaae h.vaiij^a lieal , 
Lathaaan Chundi Wi o: h^'hJ at \'. M, ( , A. II a,hj |(aa>hihi, I [err 
Pastor Isci]l)erj4~ of Lalaita Kauai, prc.-aahinL:, Tpori Ihe jabilce 
aiiniversarv of\lL ilaekhhl iK: Co., Ltd., Messr>. Faul Lsenher^^ 
and J Jai F. ilacdUehl doiian-d :<5r},ooo for the oooiina of a phw^: 
of worship, idle' rc'sull is a heaudifully (h!si,t4'nod i-hapel in Ikae- 
laiiia avenue, wbieb, with eonacly ih:eoMMn!}s ;ind a hue orgaii,^!s 
exeeedinirlv 'attractive. Here. aacKa: tiie iidaiAeitions of the 
Reva \V. Felmy, a eonjirecralani of aboiu 100 ah^'-enddes cnaiay 
Sunday to worshi|-^ God' hi tie- lari^aia.q-e of ihe Falhtalaiul^ dlit! 
ofriee""hearta"s n| the ihuriii are: IF A. Fa-ahe:-, pri-sidont; 
F. A. Schaefer, vire~prcsich!nt ; (\ I )nKtd, F,i:rro|ary; l\\nl Leinke, 
auditor, aud II Sehuihe.a trea-<uo r. 

The Christian Ciiiirch 

The Chrislian ca- fliseiphe-^' Church ha> haal a hieal hahajailaai 
and a naiiio for itself in lloiiohihi ha* about riuht ye<irsAieLtaneae< 
in a hirod had and then oeciipvioj^ a eaiivas lent until the pn:sent 
sniar chapel at Kinj4- and Ahikea streets wre^ f'^'^-f^^'lf^. i^^^-'-^y^ 
the ntudeiis of a fund existin- for a new site and buildraf^^. as tiie 
busirHSh quarter is rapidly hiimmmtr in the pn^sear hH;at!oa. A 
cosmopobdam nussion ehapel is inahitaiiied in the- kowah) suliurbs, 
besides whteh the. socdetycoiKlucts avigr^aais irassioa anion- the 
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Japanese. Miss Beard has established an orphanage, incorporated 
with regulations placing it under the society's auspices, in Kona 
district. Island of Hawaii. Mr. E, S. Muckley is pastor of the 
congregation in Honolulu. 

Religious Societies 

The Woman's Christian Temperance Union of the Hawaiian 
Islands was organized by Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt in Novem- 
ber, 1884, and has the honor of being the first branch of the 
World's W. C. T. U. formed outside of America. 

Various branches of the Theosophical Society have been 
instituted in the Hawaiian Islands. The parent organization in 
Honolulu has a goodly membership, besides having accumulated 
a valuable library. 

The Salvation Army has been established in the Hawaiian 
Islands ten or twelve years and is thriving remarkably well. 

Queen's Hospital 

One of Honolulu's most notable humane institutions is the 
Queen's Hospital, whose growth and internal development has 
fairly kept pace with the city's progress. It is not a free hospital, 
except for the indigent sick of the Hawaiian race, and it has 
partly been made such for the same class of other races by philan- 
thropic endowments of beds. The hospital was established in 
1859 under the patronage of their Majesties Kamehameha IV. and 
Queen Emma, as its charter set forth, for the relief of indigent 
sick and disabled people of the Hawaiian kingdom, " as well as 
•of such foreigners and others as may desire to avail themselves of 
the same." At the present time the hospital contains eleven wards 
with 1 1 1 beds and thirteen private rooms. A cottage w^as built for 
the superintendent in 1892 and a two-story house for the nurses in 
1898. All of the buildings are lighted by electricity, while the 
water supply^ is from an artesian well in the hospital garden. 
More than thirty countries were named in the hospital register as 
the places of nativity of the 817 patients received. 

The Queen's Hospital is ensconced in the midst of a beautiful 
park, through which a winding driveway lined with royal palms 
— one of the sights of Honolulu in itself — leads from Punchbowl 
street to the front of the hospital. There are entrances also by 
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gates from Beretania avenue and Miller street leading into foot- 
paths that wind over smooth lawns and beneath the shade of a 
great variety of trees to the group of buildings. 

Home for Incurables 

Love for Queen Victoria cherished by British-born residents 
was the seed of one of the most noteworthy institutions of benefi- 
cence planted in the altruistic soil of Honolulu. It was at a meeting 
of those people held to consider both the celebration and 
the commemoration of the Diamond Jubilee of that great woman, 
that the project now happily realized was first tangibly broached. 
For several years the name of Victoria identified a temporary 
hospital for incurables. After annexation the promoters, finding 
the British scheme impracticable and desiring to make the foun- 
dation broader, were enabled to have the Home for Incurables 
incorporated. A beautiful and salubrious site of six acres was 
bought in Kaimuki suburban tract, upon which a commodious and 
homelike group of buildings was erected. There being rich soil, 
the grounds had already an inviting aspect of garden and lawn 
features when the institution was opened. This was about the 
middle of September, 1902. An expansive viev/, embracing ocean, 
town, mountain and valley, is commanded by the Home. 

Other Hospitals 

Besides those already mentioned, the Territory maintains 
hospitals at Hilo, Hawaii; Wailuku, Maui; and Waimea, Kauai. 
Some of the large plantations have their own hospitals. 

The Honolulu Eye and Ear Infirmary is a joint stock incorpo- 
ration, which is a public boon for its moderate charges to the poor. 

Oriental Hospitals 

Chinese and Japanese organizations maintain hospitals for 
people of those races, respectively, in wholesome localities of 
Honolulu. The Chinese hospital is a comely fabric, well 
designed, and within its walls the patients are treated after 
either the Chinese or Western method-as they may desire. 
Japanese medical practice, whether learned at home or abroad, 
follows the American and European schools. 
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supply caused much distress. It has a large fund in reserve for 
any similar emergenc}^. 

The Hooulu Society, organized under royal auspices in 1878 to 
promote intelligent care of infants, is a strong organization. It has 
the oversight of Kapiolani Maternity Home, founded by the late 
Queen Kapiolani. 

The Associated Charities 

The Associated Charities of Hawaii was organized in Hono- 
lulu in March, 1899. Its object in a nutshell might be stated by 
calling it the clearing-house of organized charity within the 
bounds of the capital. Among its functions are the work of 
investigating cases of applicants for charity, of suppressing 
peripatetic mendicancy, of preventing duplicate alms-giving, of 
discouraging pauperism and of apportioning specific cases to the 
affiliating societies where they respectively belong. A bureau of 
information, with a paid manager, is maintained which does much 
direct work in finding employment for people and giving emer- 
gency relief. At one time, it mav be, from 400 to 500 names are 
registered, which represent 900 or 1,000 persons wanting relief. 
Support is obtained from an annual membership fee of $5 and 
donations. In 1902 there were twenty societies affiliated with the 
Associated Charities. 

The Local Press 

There are six daily newspapers published in Honolulu, four in 
English and one each in Hawaiian and Japanese. Semi-weeklies 
number six, divided among English, Chinese and Japanese. 
Honolulu has seven weeklies, severally in English, Hawaiian, 
Portuguese, Chinese and Japanese. Two eight-page English 
weekly papers are published at Hilo, and the islands of Maui and 
Kauai have each a weekly in that language. There are six or eight 
monthlies, while one annual has existed for twenty-nine years. 
The oldest daily paper was started about twenty-one years ago. 
The Friend, a religious monthly, is the oldest English paper west 
of the Rocky Mountains Visitors are usually surprised at the 
vigor of the local press and the amount of its news from day to day. 
Among the dailies the Advertiser contains twelve pages and on 
occasions more, the Bulletin eight pages (twelve on Saturdays), 
the Star eight and the Independent four. 



Volcanoes of Hawaii 





JCTIVI^I vfilcanocs vxU.l ^-u iIh' islnnd <>f ffawaii, 
hut vwn iraclitiuii i^hc^. rm .irt-cMint of anv 
I'isi-wht'rr in the ,^tmu|). /\ii(l t^ii I lawaii vol- 
caiiic fictivi!}' Ikis h.-rii ctiniincd. witiiJn iii^.'iha'n 
tinii-s, to the su.iiioiii nntl ^lo|>^>^4l>f ^[aana Lt>a, 
uilh l!u! o:<co|)U<»!i oi an rriiption of MounI 
flualahii in tli*. }'oa'r iSoi. i^niptiiai-^ in the 
crat<Tt)i Kilauea at 4,ut>o h-ol *• It-wnioii, aiaf in 
that n| ^iMkaiaweoweo at tht' siiniiutt *M^ ih- 14 real lUiaiatain 
J3,6;5 fra:fc hiyh. lo-a-thcr with ilows c»f i'lvn Irtan |)niiit5 ahoul 
the periphery near the simimiu all necairria!; a! irre^aUar inter- 
nals e-f years, cnmiUmc the livel)- feature-.^ of Hawaiian \oltainic 
plienuiiieiia. The! pec^pk^ of the islaial have laa the sji^htesi 
tear of their \-oha'aie»c5, haviiii; a neisnnalih* hypoihfsis of ^laairity 
in the ampHtiicJo of r<ait for the hUfaiial forec^s affta-chal h}Mhc 
luinitaaHis tailiees seatt«.:red o\'er the areat^f aeiiviue Hie m<jnii~ 
tains of the island are so prodioa'oiis and the lh>vv of hn a is so 
sluggish aftea' it ha>^ iinnr^l some distaiuaa that propic in i\ny of 
the inhabited parts of the isLiial e<aiKI hnrdh' he surprised by 
an iiivasion of th^* iiioluai roek. 

Lava Flows 

Records arc exiaiil t>f more than a score of eniptiuns upon 
Maiina Loa iii the nineteenth eeiiturv, heaxan^i^- out the first twenlv 
years of whieh (kita are kackiiii^. Tfio kava flcnvs eanie from vari- 
ous pearits near the siiinniit and seaiu! t>f iheiii kisted iiianv inonths 
One in 1887 and another in l^qQtmidc inat^iiificent displays, whi^di 
wer<^ easily ainl safely aecessible io view at short range, and 
drew Lan;-<- mimbca's of spectators fnim ail e^v^a* the iskiiids. On 
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A Pleasant Rc->ort 
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Earts of tlu' ciMt<M'. ]H/(|ronins ai'i' lari4"«' hih! iMaldrd t-* suit llic 
racing cliiiialr. 

Kilaiiea Violent 

W'lu'ii i\\v \aiii'aiio U ill c ruptivr aop'iiliun. a.-^ il ha^' hr^.ai 
scvtaail tinit^s wath.iii tha |>a'-i \"aaf. the visilor i.- h:ralc4 !<» ib.a 
sii4"ht <-!' aaitirs I'liiucx al l\aaa-s w-akiai.; <na rtiira-. llu! iiiaiulVh- 
lalioias wirliiii the ca'afrr tla-n af' -urh. iliai ila^ iin|a-(-ssi(>ns of 
the fca'tuaatc c?h>nf-r\ar will r«'niaia \''\i<l a^ !'.<aif as liis mind 
niairis any rataa'd (4 liiVs r\|H ri«aaa ^. I -aaa]l;a I'raa'a i-. a i-lmak 
i>f carthqiiak'a, lanaa' in |)a^4 tiaian v'l- U nl, t. h tailtl ihr rrtura 
nf liquiil )a\a Into ^It^Ut wiiUin \hv va-a ail. It'- risr lla^naii 
is |.fra<hial lait aiUaidad wiili wundiaai^ |na'nU"ri,nir dl^pla\s llaal 
mav ht' hal'i^h' \ ic'wa-d from thr riai of l\\c a!)^'>-a At inarr\aalh, 
offiai of only a f^nv ininnio-, ii in-.^h tida of um-.Ii.-h rf.ah, o4 d«a:|) 
criniHoii aolia*, w^'ils np from ila* h.'wa!-. <>|- tJa' cMrih, sprradin.q 
all cnaa- lla- jaa-\ iiai.^ lavcaa iaA\ < on;4Ta!rd iato a l^la.ak artist, it 
daslu'S with a rrair auaiir»d tla^ sidrs of Ilia pit, >«aid!ii:^- up s|)lasbt^^ 
of niao\-"iadorr(l spra\'. Wliik' thr naw stratara i ^ y^ t tiarkyaiiifr, 
its siirfarc is \-iukaitl}' oail wilh aji .aaorna'Hi"- \vi i-l k:\a n-^ia::^^ in 
a sic ait ia»kim!i iia'ayv fo^ 1 aliova thr. yar{,R-(a 

Sonirtina-s sovrral of fh'a.a' jrir. \riki In- pk-iyina, jil «mca" widi 
action iik^: futintains, s<nnc id* tlaaa i-xplcKiina: into finy spray Jn 
failing- and olhrrs ladaioiia^ *^t>l^'^^t<'il naiii da'>' laU ^i■ka\\ay»; with 
a rcsoiindiiii.{ crask^, as wduai a i^i^uil o-f ina- forasl i> bryai-jil ck,*\vii 
by the woodman. Then ihorr b a sca.-lkdii-' co'iniiacdon all ovca- 
Ihc surface of the kike, a kakickasia^.pic fr<ii/}' i->! lydof, iintil ihai 
partieukar impiikse has expirock Xow for a ii^^ miirair-s eahn and 
darkness prevail over iho suriaca, e.xerptinn" f^^- palpUatnyi^' Ouid 
.showiiii^- n-d bk.tchi^s arcaind the r!iari4in. 11k' le'Xi iniiinalaai 
of oil upcoinioic ^va\aj tnav br a sirvnUmii of fhc^ crmt witli ^iraioii^ 
lines of wicked^ookin-- hrt% foflcnved !)y a <lisnii>unii cd iJ^e wbt>!e 
top Lavi't irdo skibs of varli'd size and ^hape, which !!i tairji are 
tossed' about hktt cakoH of ieo in a rauin- -piira^^ torreiil, hnally 
to be suckrd down uiida-r th(! newest flood ot bodira^ knaa as Oot-^ 
sarn in a whirlpook 

.Difficult to Describe 

■ ■ Of course' the. lon,ger an active period lasts the wid-r ihv 
surface 'Of. IheMake/of fire ■ becomes,^ aod ' hence Uv. mota- 
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multitudinous^ the tumultuous phenomena just described. The 
volcano in action is never seen twice displaying precisely the same 
kind of freaks. Therefore there are none of the wonders of the 
world more difficult to portray either by pen, brush or camera 
so truly that one seeing the reality after consulting its description 
may testify that it is exactly what the picture represented. Like 
the wares of the importunate advertiser, Kilauea "must be seen 
to be appreciated." 

The Summit Crater 

Mokuaweoweo, the crater in the very summit of Mauna Loa, 
is less frequently active than Kilauea. Its periods of activity are 
also shorter. In fact, they are usually so brief that few people 
have ever been able to make the ascent in time to see the eruption. 
There was some slight activity reported in Mokuaweoweo at the 
time of the 1899 lava flow. The last previous eruption was in 
1896, when a magnificent spectacle was enjoyed by two expedi- 
tions. One of these was composed of Professor Friedlaender of 
Germany and his guides and attendants. The other was a large 
party organized at the Volcano House, which spent a day and 
night in the ascent and camped upon the margin of the crater the 
following night, making the return to the Volcano House all in 
daylight of the succeeding day. The journey is an arduous one, 
especially for the upward part, yet for persons of ordinary health 
and strength cannot be said to be perilous. Mountain sickness 
caused by the rarified air at the upper elevations and severe cold 
at the top are the chief terrors. 

The principal manifestations on the occasion mentioned here 
were two fire fountains, 3,00 or 400 feet high, constantly playing. 
Besides this gorgeous sight there were continuous lava flows over 
the surface and minor ebullitions here and there of the same order 
as those in Kilauea's fiery lake. Another phenomenon that occa- 
sionally appeared was a visible whirlwind that ripped up immense 
slabs of lava as it careered along the surface like a pillar of cloud. 

Following are the dimensions of the crater of Mokuaweoweo: 
Area, 3.70 square miles, or 2,370 acres; circumference, 50,000 feet, 
or 9.47 miles; length, 19,500 feet, or 3.7 miles; width, 9,200 feet, or 
1.74 miles; elevation, 13,675 feet. 




Public Works 




NE of the oldest subdivisions of civilized gov- 
ernment in the Hawaiian Islands is the 
Department of Public Works. Under the 
Territory it succeeds to most of the functions of 
the Department of the Interior, a ministerial 
division in the systems of both the Monarchy 
and the Republic. An act to organize the 
executive ministry of the Hawaiian Islands was 
passed on October 29, 1845, and in accordance with its provisions 
Kamehameha HI. appointed John Young, his chief adviser, as 
Minister of the Interior. With the nation's growth the duties of 
the office become manifold, practically involving a general super- 
vision over internal affairs. The work was distributed among 
bureaus, one of which was that of public works. At its head was 
a superintendent, presumably selected for his technical skill. This 
bureau remains as a self-contained branch of the department. 
Its head is entitled the Assistant Superintendent of Public Works, 
as the title of Superintendent goes to the head of the departnient. 
In his administrative work the Superintendent has the direct 
help of both the assistant just mentioned and a chief clerk, these 
having adequate staffs for engineering, surveying, accounting and 
correspondence. H. E. Cooper resigned the office of Secretary 
of the Territory, a Presidential appointment, to take that of 
Superintendent of Public Works. 
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instituted under the Interior Department when constitutional 
government was organized in 1845, though there are traces of 
a recording service prior to that time. The year igo2 began 
with Liber 233. There is a large proportion of the records 
exclusively in the Hawaiian language, while their profuse stud- 
ding with genealogical trees is a source of amusement or dismay 
to the searcher. The preponderance of native names under " K" 
requires a book by itself, with thirty-two subdivisions by follow- 
ing vowels and principal consonants. 

Volunteer Militia 

The National Guard of Hawaii, originating in Honolulu rifle 
companies long ago, attained full development in the revolution- 
ary period before annexation. There is one regiment, including 
a company each at Hilo and Wailuku, with muster rolls aggregat- 
ing about 500 strong. Regimental parades are special features 
of patriotic holidays. Marksmanship of a generally high order 
has been developed. 

Y. M. C. A. 

The Young Men's Christian Association of Honolulu was 
established in 1869. In 1882 it erected a two-story brick building 
at Alakea and Hotel streets, which a few years ago was doubled 
in size by an addition. Religious, educational and physical 
departments are well sustained. The association has an excellent 
library and a well-furnished reading room. A monthly journal is 
issued. Henry C, Brown is the general secretary. 

There is a flourishing Chinese Y. M. C. A., in age almost 
contemporaneous with the English-speaking body. It has finely 
equipped rooms in large premises leading off Beretania avenue, 
near Fort street. 

A Japanese Y. M. C. A. was organized in Honolulu in 1899. 
It had 140 members in 1902, and it maintains Bible classes, night 
schools, library and reading room. 

Hawaiian Evangelical Association 

The Hawaiian Evangelical Association was organized on 
February 28, 1823. Under its auspices the North Pacific Mis- 
sionary Institute, a theological seminary, is maintained. Up to 
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1902 one hundred and sixty-four natives have been ordained as 
preachers and missionaries, about one-fifth of whom have served 
in other island groups of the Pacific. Fifty native preachers and 
missionaries were living the same year. Up to that period the 
American Board (A. B. C. F. M.) had expended on its Hawaiian 
mission about $1,250,000, its appropriation for 1901 having been 
$6,800. About 70,000 communicants have been received into the 
native churches, which have contributed to foreign missions 
alone more than $150,000. Mr. J. B, Atherton, a prominent capi- 
talist, is president of the board, and Rev. O. P. Emerson its 
corresponding secretary. 

Woman's Mission Board 

The Woman's Board of Missions, identified with the American 
Mission, celebrated its thirtieth anniversary in 1901. During the 
generation of its existence the organization had disbursed $29,730 
in missionary enterprise among the polyglot nationalities of 
the islands and for aiding missions in Polynesia. Throughout 
that thirty years Mrs. Benj. F. Dillingham was the only treasurer. 
There are branches of the society in the chief towns of the group. 
Its roll of life members contains ninety-two names, and that of 
honorary members nine. Many of them are scattered over the 
Union and some live in Europe. 

Catholic Benevolent Union 

At the special instance of the Bishop of Panopolis, the Catholic 
Benevolent Union of Hawaii was founded July 9, 1899. The 
Bishop, at the society's request, has built and equipped special 
quarters for the Union in the Mission compound. Through dona- 
tions the society has accumulated the nucleus of a fine library, 
while on its reading tables are laid the standard magazines and 
periodicals of the day. Some of the younger members have 
organized a band of twenty pieces, besides which the Union 
has an orchestra and a vocal quartette which are in high demand 
for concerts. All Catholics visiting Honolulu are cordially 
welcome and are requested to make the Union Hall tneir 
headquarters. 
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Hawaiian Historical Society- 
Professor W D. Alexander, the historian of Hawaii in an 
ancle furnished to the Secretary of the Territory |ive the 
following as the considerations that led to the founding of he 
Hawaiian Historical Society on January ii, 1892- 

"It may safely be said that no territory of the United States 
has had a more romantic or varied history than Hawa i Its 
original inhabitants, occupying, as they did, the most solated 
country on the globe, cut off from the rest of'mankS forlany 
centuries, without metals, cereal plants or beasts of burden 
furnish interesting subjects of research for the ethnologist the 
physio ogis, the sociologist and the student of folk-lore f heir 
unwritten literature, consisting of poems, legends, historica 
traditions and romances, contained much that is worthy ostudv 
and preservation. Their later history, too, is full oiltkrinl 
events and replete with object lessons of the highest interest and 
value for the statesman and economist " "^eresc ana 

The library of the society contains more than 1,000 bound 
volumes relating to Polynesia In general and to th; HawaHan 
Islands in_ particular, many of which are extremelv rarrS 
an exensive colection of papers and periodicals 'printed in 
inVbtshed'. '""'^ "" """'^^^ '' ^'^'"^'^'^ manuscri^pts as yS 

Fraternal Orders 

Freemasonry in the Hawaiian Islands dates back for half a 
century Lodge le Frogres de I'Oceanie, the pioneer institudon 
being the oldest Masonic lodge west of the Ro?ky mounta S It 
was organized in 1843. Hawaiian lodge, ten years ago erected a 
handsome temple of stone at Alakea and Hotel s!ree!s For 
many years previously it had owned a substantial building at For 

^he SZTm ''''■■ Jv' PT""' ^^^"^^"^^ ^"^a^ted to^i? all o 
the other Masonic bodies, those making it their mystic home 
ranging from three "blue" lodges up through nearly eve yhther 
rank of Masonry.also the Eastern Star (vvomen's) order and a 
lodge of the Mystic Shrine. Kilauea lodg^e has its Lme n Hilo 
. The Independent Order of Odd-Fellows is a venerable institu- 
aon in Honolulu. Its pioneer lodge. Excelsior, owns a valuaMe 
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property in Fort street, together with a library containing a bound 
collection of early Honolulu newspapers which is one of the 
best extant. Harmony lodge is far past its youth. Polynesian 
encampment and two Rebekah degree lodges round off the 
establishment. - , , i u 

The Knights of Pythias, with three primary lodges, have been 
strong from of old in Honolulu, and for several years mamtamed 
lodges in other towns. Both the Uniform and Endowment ranks 

are kept up. , , -r-,, n 

Two orders of Foresters, the Red Men and the Elks are all 

flourishing. The American Legion of Honor is an old mstitution 

here. There is also the Sons of St. George. 

Geo. W. De Long Post, G. A. R., was the first body of the 

kind ever instituted outside the bounds of the United States. 

When annexation brought it inside, it was still in efficient vigor. 

Under its auspices Memorial Day has been observed in Honolulu 

regularly for a score of years past. Latterly the Sons of Veterans 

have been instituted. 

Sons of American Revolution 

The Hawaiian Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
enjoys the distinction of being the first of the order formed m a 
foreign land, and is today the advanced post of the national 
society in the Pacific ocean. Most of the pioneers who brought 
Christian civilization to these islands, besides many of their 
compatriots afterward settling here, were descended from old 
Revolutionary families. The Hawaiian Society was organized 
Tune 17, 1895, anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, with 
eighteen members. Washington's birthday and the most notable 
anniversaries of the Revolution have been celebrated^ by the 
society In 1898 a committee of the society was appointed to 
provide entertainment for United States soldiers en route to 
Manila. There were fifty-eight members in good standing in 1902. 
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